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The Far Eastern Conflict Since October, 1937 


INFORMATION SERVICE for October 16, 1937, was devoted to a survey of the Sino-Japanese war under the title “The 
Far Eastern Conflict.’ The present issue brings the survey up to date—Tue Epitor. 


Miuitary Movements 1 


The military movements of the first months of the war 
by which Japan gained control in North China were com- 
paratively rapid and spectacular. There was the drive 
through the famous Nankow pass and the occupation of 
Chahar and Suiyan, in order to set up a buffer state be- 
tween China and Russia. Then there were the simulta- 
neous drives southward along three railways and the oc- 
cupation of the three provinces north of the Yellow River. 
The western drive (in Shansi) was seriously stalled; it 
was November 9 before Taiyuan was taken and then 
only by the help of reinforcements from the central area 
crossing the Mangtzekuan pass. Japan’s easy conquest 
of North China was due to well-prepared plans, co- 
ordinated efforts and the fact that the opposing troops 
were largely provincials poorly equipped and unused to 
modern warfare. 

In sharp contrast to the easy victories of the north 
was the stubborn resistance at Shanghai. The fighting 
there was so intense that it became the main action. It 
engaged the best Chinese troops. Japan had the ad- 
vantage of the heavy guns of her army and navy, but 
Shanghai was not taken until 75,000 were drawn from 
the northern front. China suffered heavily with about 
300,000 casualties, but learned her own fighting power 
and won popular sympathy abroad. 

Then followed Japan’s “big push” by which she gained 
not only Shanghai but also the whole district of the lower 
Yangtze. The retreat of the Chinese forces was made 
necessary by the landing of troops along Hangchow bay, 
making possible attack from the rear. The Japanese by 
rapid flank movements made useless the defences on 
which the Chinese had relied. The army of the north- 
east of the “Young Marshal,” Chang Hsueh Liang, proved 
undependable. Within a month Nanking, the capital 
city, was taken.’ 


The Turn of the War 


That was thought by Japan and by the world generally 
to be practically the end of the war. The best troops 
of China had been decimated. Most of her airplanes 


1 Herbert Rosenski, “The Strategy of the Sino-Japanese Conflict,” 
Pacific Affairs, March, 1938. Maps and Chronology of Military 
Movements in China, Amerasia, March, 1938. 

2 Andrew Tolstoy, “Japan’s ‘Big Push,” Current History, 
March, 1938. 


had been destroyed. Hankow and Canton seemed com- 
paratively defenseless. The German ambassador pro- 
posed mediation to determine the terms of a Japanese 
peace. 


December was a month of reverses for China. Her 
morale was severely tested. However, one man kept his 
confidence unshaken,—the national leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek. Cities had been lost but his army had been saved. 
It was being reconstituted. Other troops were in train- 
ing. Military supplies were coming in from abroad. 
Chinese resistance was stiffened by moral indignation 
aroused by the reports of Nanking’s “reign of terror.” 


There was a lull in the fighting. Japan seemed un- 
decided in her policy. Her troops in Nanking were out 
of control. The burning of the Japanese mills at Tsingtao 
drew her forces in that direction. The coast province 
of Shantung had not been disturbed by the northern cam- 
paign. The governor of that province was the last of 
the warlords to maintain an independent position. The 
Japanese were attempting to win him over by peaceful 
means. But the Chinese acted first, had him court- 
martialed and executed. The Japanese, however, were 
able to occupy the province with little opposition. 

Both armies restudied their plans and strategy. In 
January China had her National Military Council and 
Japan her Imperial Council. China prepared for guerrilla 
warfare throughout Japanese occupied territory. The 
guerrilla army on the Shansi-Honan border was rein- 
forced. Another such army was organized in Shantung 
and a third in the lower Yangtze area. Japan with a 
large scale war on her hands planned first to unite her 
forces in China and consolidate her occupied territories. 
This brought the seat of war into the Yellow River Valley. 
Here the Lunghai railway uniting east and west was 
strategic, especially at its junction with the railroads 
running north and south. 


The Yellow River Campaign 


During January, February and March, successive at- 
tempts were made to continue the earlier drives of the 
first northern campaign farther south across the Yellow 
River and to the railroad. The first attempt was made 
on Suchow. It was halted at Tengsien along the Grand 
Canal. The Kwangsi General Lei Chung-yen had begun 
his effective work. An attempt to reach Suchow from 
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the south was stalled on the Kwai River. The two 
Japanese armies were left 110 miles apart. 

The Japanese then made an attempt on Chengchow. 
Coming down the Peking-Hankow railroad, they reached 
the Yellow River but were thwarted in their attempts 
to cross it. The activity of guerrilla forces threatened 
their slender lines of communication. 

In March the Japanese forces in Shansi attempted to 
reach Tungkwan, but were again halted on the banks 
of the Yellow River. This river flows almost directly 
south along the western border of Shansi. A number of 
attempts by the Japanese to cross over into Shansi met 
with only temporary success. A defeat at Lishi, March 
15, placed the Japanese forces on the defensive in that 
quarter. 

In April the chief center of fighting was again in 
Shantung to the north of Suchow along the Grand Canal 
and the Lini River. The Chinese combined frontal re- 
sistance with flank attacks and the cutting of the line of 
communications in the rear. On April 8 they electrified 
the nation by the capture of Taierhchwang. The remnant 
of a badly beaten Japanese force of 20,000 succeeded 
eventually in reaching Yihsien. This victory had far- 
reaching effects. In Japan there was a cabinet crisis. 
Reinforcements were rushed to the danger zone. But 
China had gained new confidence. The rushing of 
Japanese troops to Shantung weakened other fronts and 
enabled the Chinese to regain considerable territory in 
Shansi, Honan and Hopeh. Guerrilla bands were active 
in areas extending to within a few miles of such centers 
as Shanghai, Nanking and Peiping. 

But the Japanese in Shantung, greatly reinforced, were 
able at last, on May 19, to reach Suchow. The Chinese 
had retreated in good order. By the end of the month 
they were able to surround and threaten with extinction 
a considerable body of Japanese troops at Lanfeng. 
However, the Japanese forces now (June 8) have pos- 
session of a good part of the coveted Lunghai railroad. 


Military Prospects 


The war in China has assumed vast proportions. Over 
3,000,000 soldiers have fought in it. The dead and 
wounded number over 800,000. The future of two great 
nations is at stake and more and more the population 
of these countries, totalling over 400,000,000, is being 
brought into the war. 

The initial advantages were all with Japan. She was 
organized for war, she had her store of munitions and 
her army was well trained. China has been learning as 
she fought. In spite of terrific losses she has twice the 
number of effective troops she had when the war began. 
Millions more are in training. Her troops are now much 
better equipped. Capable officers have been developed. 
Unity in command is being attained. 

Japan’s difficulties increase as she goes from the plains 
to the mountains, from the coast to the interior.* The 
Chinese railroads have made possible Japan’s rapid ad- 
vance. Over them Japan has transported her troops, her 
food and her military supplies. But Japan has already 
felt their inadequacy. She will feel it more and more. 
Japan’s weakness is in her long lines of communication. 
Her difficulty is not in conquering positions but in hold- 
ing them. Hallett Abend, New York Times, February 
13, estimated that an army of a million and a half would 
be required to garrison all China. 

Guerrilla warfare in most parts of the Japanese occu- 


8 Kurt Bloch, New York Times, May 22, 1938. 
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4John Gunther, New York Times, May 2, 1938. 


pied territory threatens communications, interferes with 
the exercise of puppet government authority and necesgj- 
tates keeping large forces of Japanese troops doing garri- 
son duty. Guerrilla bands have been able through close 
relations with the people to maintain law, organize re- 
sistance and find their own maintenance. Already a fair 
amount of coordination with the army has been attained, 


China’s weakness continues to be the uncertainty and 
inadequacy of her sources of military supplies. A con- 
stant stream of supplies has come in through Hong Kong 
almost daily. Bombing of the Kowloon-Hankow ail- 
road has not stopped that flow. An army of workmen is 
kept busy at repairs. China is said to have laid in a 
considerable reserve of munitions. But she is also per- 
fecting her arsenals and opening roads to sources of 
supplies in Burma to the southwest and Russia to the 
northwest. 


PoLiTIcAL AGGRESSION 


China in her long history has been conquered many 
times. The conquest has always been more by political 
than by military means. It has usually taken this course: 
(1) an alliance of “border states” to throw off the yoke 
of China and join in her conquest; (2) the breaking up 
of the national unity of China in which some leaders and 
districts join forces with the invaders. This is what 
Japan has been trying to bring about and on this she 
has built her hope quite as much as on her military cam- 
paigns. From this point of view the Far Eastern Con- 
flict is a race between the skill of Japan in breaking down 
and the vitality of China in building up.° 

Earlier Japanese efforts to achieve political conquest 
are seen in the setting up of the puppet government of 
Manchukuo, (1931-2), the Federated Autonomous Gov- 
ernment of Mongolia, (Oct. 28, 1937), and a puppet 
Moslem regime in the northwest where there are 60,- 
000,000 Chinese Mohammedans.° The Chinese seem to 
have got in ahead of the Japanese in this latter region 
to counteract Japanese propaganda and hold the loyalty 
of the district. Japanese hold on Inner Mongolia is very 
tenuous.’ Manchukuo still requires a large Japanese army 
of occupation. Six “united armies” still contest the new 
rule. The Manchukuoan army organized by Japan is 
not trusted with full military equipment. Late in April 
of this year a revolt of this army was narrowly averted 
by a discovery of the plot. It is reported that at least 
100 Japanese bombing and pursuit planes were destroyed.® 

Japan in seeking “local settlements” and dealing directly 
with “warlords” did much to hinder the progress of the 
movement for unity in China. Even before the war she 
was openly working for an “autonomous government” in 
north China. 

Following her military conquests Japanese authorities 
set up at Peiping, Dec. 14, 1937, the “Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese people”, and at Nanking, March 
28, 1938, the “Reformed Government of the Republic of 
China”. It was apparently decided that the Peiping or- 
ganization should be the “national government”. The 
Japanese tried in vain to secure men for positions in 
these governments whose reputation and influence would 
command a following among the Chinese people. This 


5 Owen Lattimore, “The Kimono and the Turban.” Asia, May, 
1938, p. 213. 

Owen Lattimore, Jbid., p. 273. 

7 Owen Lattimore, “Where Outer and Inner Mongolia Meet.” 
Amerasia, March, 1938, p. 31. 

8 Hallett Abend, New York Times, June 2, 1938. 
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was difficult in Peiping; it was even more difficult at 
Nanking after the “reign of terror”. These so-called 
overnments have no popular support and can accomplish 
very little. “The Japanese mandate rarely runs beyond 
the range of Japanese guns”.® Of the Peiping Govern- 
ment, Editor Lewisohn of the North China Daily News, 
writes—“The highly nervous and completely befogged 
elderly gentlemen, sitting in solitary glory, in their empty 
office buildings here, these gentlemen who form that 
headless entity called the Provisional Government of 
China are doing nothing whatever and control nothing 
at all.” 1° 
Japan has announced again and again that her war 
is not with the people of China but with their government. 
After the fall of Nanking she waited for the submission 
of that government or its fall. When it became clear 
that China would continue her resistance, Japan an- 
nounced that she would “cease to deal with the govern- 
The withdrawal of diplo- 
matic representatives on both sides followed. Further 
announcement was made that Japan would “look for- 
ward to the establishment and growth of a Chinese regime 
with which unanimous coordination can really be counted 
upon.” It was understood to be an invitation to any new 
group to set up a new government with Japanese support. 
The Unity of China 
The Japanese have looked with astonishment on the 
growing power of the central government of China. They 
have seen the backward semi-independent provinces of 
Szechwan and Yunnan brought under full control and 
fully participating in the national movement. They have 
looked in vain to find a warlord able to command his 
own army and go his own way. 
China since 1927 has had a one-party government,— 
that of the Kuomintang party. Its bitterest enemy was 
the outlawed Communist party. But the national crisis 
brought about the dissolution of the Communist “govern- 
ment” in China, the giving up of the antagonistic policies 
of the Communist party, and the incorporation of the 
“red army” in the national army. Chiang Kai-shek said 
of them, “They are fighting well and in loyal observance 
of their undertakings.” ™* 
The Kuomintang Congress met in April with the con- 
sciousness that it now had the support of practically the 
entire nation.” It took steps to create even greater 
confidence by linking itself to the two men who stood 
highest in the national esteem, the late Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek. The “Three Principles” of the former 
are the basis of the party and the government. Chiang 
Kai-shek was made the “TsungTsai,” or undisputed 
leader of the party, with the power of veto on the actions 
of the Central Committee. While the party still con- 
tinued to carry full responsibility for the government, it 
created a “People’s Political Council’ made up of repre- 
sentatives of the provinces irrespective of party. It felt 
strong enough to grant “freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly and of association.” 


The Unity of Japan 


The political unity with which Japan began the war 
was an element of her strength. Many felt, however, 
that it had been secured at too great a cost to individual 


jliberty and the normal functioning of liberal groups in the 


® Hallett Abend, New York Times, May 31. 

10 China Weekly Review, March 5. 

11 Interview with John Gunther, New York Times, April 7, 1938. 
12 North China Herald, April 6, 1938. 
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government. The military leaders showed large inde- 
pendence of government. The national mobilization bill 
proposed by them was vigorously opposed in the Diet. 
It was adopted at last only after assurance had been given 
that it would not be put into effect during the “China 
incident.” This assurance was apparently forgotten after 
the Japanese defeat at Taierhchwang. The Imperial Con- 
ference was convoked January 11, 1938, the first time 
since the World War. Civil and military leaders of the 
nation met in the presence of the Emperor to consider the 
national policy with reference to China. 


Japan and the Nations 


The Brussels Conference which met in November 
maintained that the conflict in the East concerned other 
nations whose interests were involved and who had a 
part in the joint agreement which guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of China. Japan has claimed that this conflict 
concerned only two nations and that the interference of 
a third party was not to be tolerated. Yet she has wel- 
comed a pact with Italy and Germany. 

There has been a tendency in Japan to regard Russia 
as the real enemy and the war a part of the fight against 
Communism. Japan has had cause to fear the menace 
of Communism within her own borders. It certainly 
would be intolerant of Japan’s whole political as well 
as social and economic system. 

But there is no adequate ground for regarding China 
as communistic. The present government of China 
fought Communism for eight years. It has been moving 
in the direction of democracy. Chiang Kai-shek says 
that his people are not interested in any other form of 
government.” 

China is probably no more friendly to Russia than to 
England and America. Although there has been long 
hostility between Japan and Russia, neither appears 
really desirous of going to war with the other. 

The war has given rise to many incidents that have 
provoked protests from other nations. Some of these 
have been due to Japan’s method of fighting, some to 
the breakdown of her military discipline and some to the 
special status foreigners have long held in China. For- 
eign battleships freely ply Chinese waters, foreign troops 
guard international settlements. Foreigners are found 
in most parts of China with special rights safeguarded 
by treaties. It is not surprising that Japan should fre- 
quently be irritated into ill-considered action. The Shang- 
hai International Settlement at present is an island in a 
sea of Japanese occupied territory. “Incidents” and 
“demands” are frequent. Another source of irritation is 
the Customs Service. This has been built up by men 
of many countries to a high degree of excellence and im- 
partiality. Custom receipts have been pledged for pay- 
ments on foreign loans. Japan in taking over the Customs 
in certain centers has shown a tendency to administer 
them with a view to Japanese interests. She has agreed, 
however, to an understanding with England, reported 
May 2, to safeguard foreign loans. 

Japan has little real support from the rest of the world 
except from her “allies”. She is regarded as the aggres- 
sor and as being ruthless in her methods. The League of 
Nations has not, however, been able to secure any con- 
certed action against Japan. It has definitely encouraged 
nations to consider means of giving help to China. On 
February 12, 1938, the League Council voted that it 
“has confidence that those of the members for whom the 


18 Interview with John Gunther, New York Times, April 7, 1938. 
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Far Eastern situation is of special interest will not allow 
any opportunity to escape of examining in consultation 
with other powers equally interested, the possibilities of 
other means capable of contributing to a just settlement 
of the conflict.” 

A further action was taken on May 14. The Council 
“earnestly urges League members to do their utmost to 
give effect to the recommendations contained in the pre- 
vious Assembly and Council resolutions on this matter 
and to take into serious, sympathetic consideration, the 
requests they may receive from the Chinese government 
in conformity with the said resolutions.” 


The Economic Objective 


Since the days of Columbus nations have sought the 
prize of China trade. The Western powers at the begin- 
ning of this century seemed on the point of dividing up 
China as they had divided Africa. Ports were seized 
and spheres of influence claimed. Better counsels pre- 
vailed and at the Washington Conference, 1922, agree- 
ment was reached on the open door and respect for the 
territorial integrity of China. In seeking to profit by the 
development of Chinese resources and trade no unfair 
advantage was to be taken by resort to political or military 
force. 

Japan acted with the other powers intent apparently on 
securing only her own full share. But in 1931 when she 
entered Manchuria she began very definitely to use mili- 
tary and political means to secure complete economic 
control in that part of China. Recently she has sought 
similar control over North China risking costly war and 
the loss of trade in the rest of China. She sought an 
“economic bloc” in which North China was to be linked 
with Manchukuo and Japan. As the war has progressed 
the dream has enlarged to include the lower Yangtze 
valley. 


War on China’s Trade and Industry 


The war has been economically very destructive. In 
March it was estimated that more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of property had been destroyed.44 Much of this 
was in industrial plants. The Shanghai Municipal Ga- 
szette of January 6 reports 905 factories destroyed in two 
sections of the city. This included nine out of ten silk 
filatures. In Wusih all cotton mills but one were de- 
stroyed. Here, “destruction has been heaviest in those 
branches of industry whose goods competed with Japa- 
nese goods.” 7° The blockade of the China coast not only 
drove from the sea coastal shipping but also 200,000 
Kwangtung fishermen. In Shanghai 100,000 shops were 
said to have been destroyed; in Nanking, three-fourths of 
the shops were systematically looted and burned. The 
loot shipped to Japan included machinery and an enor- 
mous amount of scrap iron. 

Plans for economic control and exploitation followed 
closely every political and military advance. In Tokyo 
there was set up a Board of Chinese Economic Affairs. 
In Peiping a Supreme Economic Adviser was appointed 
in connection with the “Provisional Government.” For 
the actual work two semi-official corporations were cre- 
ated, the North China Developing Company and_ the 
Central China Promotion Company.’® 


14 China Weekly Review, March 19, 1938, Special Supplement, 
“Destruction in China.” 

15 Johannes Ahlers, “China Finances her War.” Asia, June, 
1938, p. 365. 

16 John R. Stewart, “Japanese Enterprises in North China.” Far 
Eastern Survey, May 4. 
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Some attempt was made to represent these economic 
moves as in the direction of Chinese-Japanese cooperation, 
A Sino-Japanese Economic Council was set up for the 
development of the China-Manchukuo-Japan economic 
bloc. A new currency was issued, tied to the Japanese 
yen. ‘The Chinese customs in North China were re- 
vised to favor trade with Japan. 

Following the Japanese army went eager Japanese 
traders. A confidential letter written from Peiping on 
April 13, described conditions there: “The worst evils 
of the ‘carpet-bagger’ era with its ruthless exploiting are 
upon us. The populace, high and low are alike helpless. 
The Japanese are taking control of big institutions like 
the Peking Hotel, the Central Hotel, the Capitol Theatre, 
and are forcing innumerable small shopkeepers to the wall. 
Forced sales and forced rentals are the rule.” The ex- 
tension of economic control is limited by the lack of 
military control in rural areas and by the lack of capital. 


Economic Readjustment in China 


In the China that is still free most of the life and work 
goes on very much as before. Most of the people are 
farmers who continue to get their own living and to pro- 
vide food for the army. New lands are being opened up 
for those who have lost all in the war. 

New industrial centers are being built up in free China, 
and new factories started to take the place of those de- 
stroyed by the war. Fortunately, much valuable ma- 
chinery was moved before the coming of the enemy and 
skilled workmen have followed. Where modern ma- 
chinery is lacking old handicrafts are being revived. 

A new China is being developed in the west which is 
now linked by a new “Six Province Highway”, by air 
lines with the rest of China, by the “10,000 li highway” 
with Burma and by the great northwest highway with 
Russia."* 

China’s trade has sought new, routes and maintains 
much the old levels. Her currency has kept its prewar 
exchange rate until now. Restriction on foreign ex- 
change did not become necessary until March, 1938, and 
then only to protect it from the North China Japanese 
currency. China is largely self-contained. She is also 
resourceful. Charc6al engines are being used in auto- 
mobiles and an improved vegetable oil in lamps. Her 
one great need from abroad is munitions. 

China started the war with cash reserves abroad of 
$300,000,000 U.S. Japanese control of her ports has 
reduced her customs revenues by more than half. But 
other taxes have been found to make up part of the loss. 
Government expenses have been greatly reduced. Liberty 
bonds have been sold. Interest is being paid on both 
foreign and domestic loans. The credit of China seems 
to be unimpaired.** 


Interests of Other Nations 


Japan’s economic war runs counter not only to interests 
of China but to the interests of England, America and 
Germany. Germany is now in a difficult position because 
in the political aspect of the war she ranges herself on 
the side of Japan. England has the most to lose and is 
felt by Japan to be her chief enemy in the economic 
aspect of the war. Japan is unwilling to think America 


— Louise Strong, “China Moves Inland.” Asia, June, 1938, 
p. 369. 

18 Kurt Bloch, “Chinese War Finance.” Far Eastern Survey, 
May 18, 1938, 
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is unfriendly for she is too dependent on American ma- 
chinery, cotton and finance. 


But western countries have not as yet been able or 
willing to take effective measures to thwart Japan. Cit- 
izens’ boycotts of Japanese goods have been promoted 
in a number of countries, particularly in England and 
America. Many have joined such boycotts not from 
an economic motive but as a means of registering dis- 
approval of the war as conducted by Japan. The labor 
unions have felt the effects of the competition of low- 
priced Japanese labor and fear the exploitation of Chi- 
nese labor and its consequent depressing effect on labor 
standards elsewhere. The effect of boycott is as yet 
uncertain; but, it may become of strategic importance 
as affecting the balance of trade and consequently the 
precarious rate of exchange. No move has been made 
to apply sanctions to Japan. She is clearly dependent on 
other countries, but nations hesitate to become involved 
in another attempt at the unified action necessary for the 
success of sanctions. 


For Japan, a Gamble 


Many have questioned Japan’s ability to finance an 
extended war. A fourth of the ordinary budget now has 
to be met with loans. The national debt had doubled 
during the six years that preceded the war. The war 
budget for 1937 was 2,581,700,000 yen; for 1938 it is 
4,850,000,000 yen. These sums must be raised almost 
entirely through loans. 


The economy of Japan is built upon foreign trade. 
The war has required large imports of particular kinds. 
Normally there is an unfavorable trade balance. It was 
essential that the exchange value be maintained. As 
exports decreased, Japan was compelled to do two things: 
(1) drastically restrict imports and (2) export all avail- 
able gold. Restriction on imports has created commodity 
shortage and disrupted industry to such an extent that 
this policy has had to be reconsidered. Gold $287,000,000 
U.S. was sent abroad. No more can be sent without 
seriously endangering the national currency. Japan’s 
ability to go ahead with the war would seem to depend 
on securing foreign loans and credits. 


Japan was ready to go ahead with the war because 
of the return she expected from the opportunities for 
huge profits made possible by the economic control of 
considerable parts of China. But the Japanese have 
still to reckon with the Chinese. A newspaper corre- 
spondent of long experience in China, who has often been 
so critical of China as to be regarded unfriendly, in a 
dispatch of May 20 tells why he has begun to doubt 
“that Japan will emerge profitably victorious from this 
undeclared war.” “Militarily, politically and economically 
there is grave danger that Japan is becoming hopelessly 
bogged down in a vast morass of stubborn Chinese refusal 
to admit military defeat and refusal genuinely to co- 
operate politically, while seriously interfering with Japa- 
nese attempts toward financial and economic exploitation 
of occupied territories.”*° The “mass resistance” that 
is being organized all over China is by no means limited 
to the military. So far there have been heavy losses 
but no substantial gains.*° 


19 Hallett Abend, New York Times, May 31, 1938. 


20 Eliot Janeway, “Wealth of China has Eluded Japan.” New 
York Times, May 15, 1938; David H. Popper, “Progress of the 
Sino-Japanese Conflict.” Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 1938. 
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Nevertheless, a Crusade 


The war, in the imagination of the Japanese, is in 
some respects a crusade. It is undertaken in the high 
enthusiasm of the “Japan spirit,” in the strong conviction 
of the transcendent worth of its cultural heritage, the sure 
confidence of a high destiny, and complete loyalty to a 
divine emperor. 

Japan with all her modern development is still bound 
to the past, still clings to the old social order and is at 
home in the old art and philosophy, religion and ethics. 
She has learned the modern not through any love of it 
but as a means to an end. 

A foreigner long resident in Japan has expressed it 
as follows: “Yet beneath all this amazing march of 
westernization, there is a passionate conviction,—a con- 
viction that has all the creative vitality of religious faith— 
that Japan’s own ancient culture, which she shares with 
China, is something essentially superior to anything the 
West can give her, and out of that faith arises the further 
conviction that her mission is to preserve that precious 
heritage for Asia.”** 

The Japanese would guard China, the homeland of 
their common ancient culture from exploitation by western 
nations. It has become their fixed determination to 
destroy the anti-Japanese spirit in China, to break the 
Chinese resistance. The conflict, the Japanese themselves 
say, is first of all psychological. 

But the military forces are using the method of fright- 
fulness. The airplane keeps in uncertain suspense mil- 
lions of defenseless people. The burning of villages 
terrifies country people against having association with 
guerrilla bands. The treatment of women is another 
form of frightfulness as well as lust. 

Another phase of Japan’s cultural war is seen in the 
destruction of schools. The Chinese list 150 of their 
leading schools as destroyed in whole or part with a total 
loss of $20,000,000. The Chinese schools were known 
to be centers of the modern culture and of opposition 
to Japan.?? 

The positive side of the crusade is seen in attempts 
to restore the old. Confucianism is re-established. Elder- 
ly men are put in office. Old customs are revived. Re- 
forms are abolished. Buddhist monks in China are 
invited to join the Japanese monks in special masses for 
Chinese fallen in battle.?* 

Spiritual Mobilization 

The love of the old still remains in China. But 
Japanese appeals to it only turn the Chinese against the 
Japanese. For the old standards condemn the acts of the 
Japanese as barbarous and immoral. It may well be 
that the breakdown of Japanese army discipline in the 
city of Nanking and elsewhere will prove to be the great- 
est blow to Japanese ambition.** 

China’s best defense against Japan’s cultural crusade 
is its New Life Movement. This is a union of the modern 
spirit and the ancient virtues, accepted by all classes of 
people, the old and the young. It was China’s spiritual 
mobilization. It gave a morale unbroken by frightfulness 
or defeat. 


21G. N. Strong, “The Church and Nationalism in Japan.” The 


East and West Review, April, 1938. 


22 China Weekly Review, March 19, 1938, Special Supplement, 
“Destruction in China.” 


°3 North China Herald, February 16. 


24 Kung Teh-cheng, “Confucius’ View of the Present Crisis.” 
Far Eastern Magazine, April, 1938, p. 28). 
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Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who herself so fully em- 
bodies the new spirit of China, describes it as follows: 
“The officials and the people of our suffering country 
are being urged to rise together, in their wisdom, their 
hurt, and their anger, to higher heights of philosophy, 
patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance and generos- 
ity with one national aim: that out of the agonizing suffer- 
ing and losses that have been brought upon us we shall 
arise as a new people.” 

China is determined to preserve her schools. President 
Herman Liu of Shanghai University voiced the thought 
of his country when he said that the educational front 
was even more important than the military front. Schools 
closed by the war were opened again in foreign settle- 
ments or in free China far to the west. China does not 
believe in sending her students to die on the battlefield. 
She wants them to prepare for the after-war period. 

The weakness of China is that of having discarded 
her old religions while she was only vaguely acquainted 
with a new one. Christianity, however, is closely re- 
lated to the national life through the faith of the Gen- 
eralissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek; through its 
relation to the New Life Movement; and through the 
work it inspires for the wounded soldiers and homeless 
refugees. 

Japan has also had its spiritual mobilization. All re- 
ligious groups have been called upon to declare their 
attitude and give their support to the national movement. 
“The Japan spirit” has been uppermost and finds expres- 
sion on every public occasion. The Shinto rites asso- 
ciated with national loyalty are used to develop patriotism. 
There is a tendency to suspect other religious groups. 
It is not a time when individual freedom is respected, yet 
there are many who gravely question the war, who are 
humiliated by the actions of the army, who prefer death 
to participating in the war. 

Japan has not gone so far in her crusade for eastern 
civilization as to oppose Christianity. Her forces in 
China have, for the most part, respected mission work. 
While they have often shown resentment at the presence 
of neutrals and put restrictions on their movements, 
church and mission property, as such, while suffering, 
has seldom been made a special object of attack. 

Japanese propaganda in North China has been trying 
to align the East against the West. But the actions of 
the Japanese forces have done much to defeat such an end 
not only in China but throughout the countries of the East. 


Tue REFUGEE PROBLEM 


During the spring of this year in Shanghai there were 
at one time as many as a million refugees. Refugee 
camps to the number of 170 were organized. In March 
the International Red Cross was providing food for 
128,400. In Hankow there were 20,000 refugees in 74 
camps, the greater number of homeless having been dis- 
tributed all over the province with every county re- 
sponsible for its share. The International Red Cross 
of Central China was aiding 60 hospitals in 10 provinces 
in care of the wounded. 

Christians in China were active everywhere in organ- 
izing relief work and in enlisting the cooperation of men 
of every faith, The War Relief Committee of the Na- 
tional Christian Council is generally regarded as having 
the fullest and most reliable information of the need and 
the work in various districts of China. In many of the 


25 Madame Chiang Kai-shek, “People’s Spiritual Mobilization.” 
Far Eastern Magazine, May, 1938. 


Chinese Christian homes there is a daily relief offering 
from each member of the family, a tenth of the cost of 
their food. At last reports $160,000 had been given to 
the War Relief Fund of the National Christian Council. 

But it is in service that the Chinese church has given 
most. The 260 Christian hospitals in China were natural 
centers of such service. Another center was the refugee 
camp. The Christian Federation of Shanghai organized 
and conducted 23 camps. In some of the country districts 
practically every chapel became a refugee camp. 

The care of wounded soldiers on their long journey 
to the hospitals of central China was undertaken at first 
in spontaneous efforts of students at Nanking and Han- 
kow to look after their needs during periods of waiting 
on trains and at rest houses. It finally took organized 
form as the “National Christian Service for Wounded 
Soldiers in Transit”. Groups of Christians travelled on 
the = with the wounded to give them every care they 


Tue AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN CHINA 


Among the war ruins are mission schools, hospitals and 
churches. Mission property in many centers has been 
looted. In some cases it is being occupied by Japanese 
troops. Some of the missionaries of longest service in 
China have seen the work of a life-time swept away. 
Those in the interior have had many harrowing ex- 
periences, cut off from all communication with the rest 
of the world. 

When they were warned and urged to leave China on 
account of the war, 95 per cent of our missionaries chose 
to remain.”” They have identified themselves with a peo- 
ple in their suffering and have had fellowship with Chi- 
nese Christians in a great national crisis, witnessing to 
their faith in the midst of danger.”® 

A notable contribution of the missionary has been the 
“Safety Zone”. He has faced the hostile armies and made 
his demand for a district free from war in the midst 
of war. The Safety Zone of Nanking has been made 
known to the whole world. In Hangchow the work was 
not on so large a scale, but Bishop Curtis could report 
with gratitude that of all that had sought refuge not one 
had been lost. Throughout the war area wherever there 
was a mission station there was a safety zone. 

The safety zone was but one phase of the work for 
refugees. Before, during, and after the period of danger 
there was the need of housing and feeding and clothing. 
The war has made the care of refugees the major task 
of the hundreds of missionaries in China today.?® 

Education has been the regular work of a large pro- 
portion of American missionaries in China, but during 
this period it has been of greatly increased importance 
both because of the need of leaders for the period after the 
war and because of the closing of such a large proportion 
of government schools. In spite of the war disturbance, 
the necessity of carrying on the work often in crowded 
quarters with meager equipment and greatly reduced in- 


26 Robert H. Fitch, “The Christian Church and War Relief.” 
Chinese Recorder, March and April 1938. 

Bulletins of the Committee of the Far East and the Committee 
of Relief in China, Foreign Missions Conference. 

27 Far Eastern Bulletin, Series B, No. 9, Foreign Missions 
Conference. 

28 Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Address to missionaries, Hankow, 


April 7. 
A. T. Steele, Chicago Daily News, May 25. 


29 George E. Sokolsky, “For the Love of Man’, New York 
Herald Tribune, March 21, 1938. 
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come, almost all the great mission schools have been 
maintained. 

But of all forms of regular mission work it is the 
medical that has most strikingly won recognition in the 
community and in the nation. The missions hospital 
was in many cases the medical center nearest the front 
line and the only one able to care for the seriously wound- 
ed. Everywhere in China there has been increased need 
of caring for the victims of air raids, for the sick among 
the refugees and for .fighting the spread of epidemics. 


AMERICAN CHURCHES AND CHINA RELIEF 


A great variety of appeals have been made in America 
for relief in China. Some communions have made ap- 
peals of their own. There has been special solicitation 
for colleges in China. The churches generally have sup- 
ported the President’s appeal through the Red Cross. 
Many participated in the United Christmas Appeal for 
civilian war relief. At the present time the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, constituted by the Federal Council 
of Churches, the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and China Famine Relief, U.S.A., is preparing 
an — campaign to secure funds as long as there 
is need. 


AMERICANS AND THE Far EASTERN CONFLICT 


It seems safe to say that the sympathy of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people is with China. 
Yet there has been a calm determination not to be drawn 
into war and not to spread the area of conflict. Strong 
protest has been made to Japan both against “incidents” 
involving the disregard of American rights and against 
the bombing of civilian populations. 

At the same time, it is being realized that America is 
contributing very materially to the continuation of the 
conflict. Japan’s economy depends largely on her trade, 
an important part of which is with America. She would 
be helpless in this war without necessities,—oil, steel, mu- 
nitions and and various commodities—which she imports 
in substantial quantities from the United States. It is 
reported on reliable authority that 75 per cent of the 
gasoline Japan used last year, gasoline for tanks and 
bombers and warships, came from the United States. 
One third of the steel she made last year, steel for shells, 
bombs, dum dum bullets, was made out of American raw 
materials.®° 

There continues to be a division of opinion concerning 
the informal boycott of Japanese goods, both on ethical 
grounds and on the grounds of its political, economic or 
military effectiveness. This division also applies to a 
government embargo on shipments of war materials to 
Japan and also to the invocation of the Neutrality Act. 
There is, however, general condemnation in America of 
those who are selling arms. The Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches adopted the following 
statement on June 3: 


“The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America makes vigorous protest 
against the continued bombing of civilian populations in 
China and Spain. We request our Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill to transmit this action to 
the President and the Secretary of State. We also re- 
spectfully call upon Christian bodies in other lands to take 
similar action. War cannot be refined of its savage 
cruelty. There will be outrages against God and hu- 


30 Eliot Janeway, “Japan’s Partner—The U. S.” Harpers Maga- 
zine, June, p. 1. 
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manity as long as there is war. Despite this fact the 
Christian Church cannot but lift its voice in protest 
against the barbaric practices of bombing civilian popula- 
tions. To do otherwise would be for the church to 
stultify its conscience. 


“At the same time we are humiliated by the fact that 
Americans are supplying a substantial portion of the es- 
sential war materials which make such outrages possible. 
We deplore the practice of making profit from the blood 
and tears of the innocent. To surrender such profit would 
involve sacrifice by various commercial, financial, labor 
and transportation interests, and by other sections of the 
population. But we urge that such sacrifice be made, for 
it would go a long way toward restoring a sense of mor- 
ality in international affairs.” 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South) in session at Birmingham, Alabama, on 
April 30, took the following action: 

“Resolved, That we call upon the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to take such measures as may 
be necessary to prevent the material, financial resources 
of the government or citizens of this country from being 
used directly or indirectly to aid Japan in her war of 
aggression upon China.” 


It would appear, however, that to invoke the Neutrality 
Law, as many are demanding, would operate to the great 
disadvantage of China. 
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America’s Trade With Japan 


In an article entitled “Japan’s Partner” Eliot Janeway 
in the June Harpers points out the economic, as well as 
moral, anomaly of the present trade situation between 
the United States and Japan. 

The extent of this country’s participation in Japan’s 
expansion program may be understood from the follow- 
ing. Steel: “In 1937 Japan produced 5.3 million tons 
of steel. Well over one-third of that steel was made 
from American raw materials, scrap and pig iron... . 
The United States sold her 1,000,000 tons of new iron 
and steel in various unfabricated forms . . . an increase 
from the 1936 figure of 54,000 tons. And Japan bought 
75,000 tons of American pig iron alone during the first 
two months of 1938, and is ordering 100,000 tons more. 
The same huge rate of increase is continuing in the pur- 
chase of steel. Our exports to Japan and Manchukuo in 
January, 1938, were three times what they had been 
a year ago.” 

Oil: When her expansion program is completed Japan 
can supply but two-thirds of her gasoline requirements 
and 45 per cent of her heavy oil needs. “During 1937... 
Japan bought 34,000,000 barrels of oil abroad. By Oc- 
tober she had already bought 23,000,000 barrels of it 
from us.” 

Added to this, sale to Japan of three modern American 
rolling mills, capacity 1,250,000 tons, was contracted for 
in 1937—almost one-half the increase called for in her 
five-year program. In 1937 the United States sold to 
Japan $34,000,000 worth of high-speed metal-working 
machinery, more than she bought from the whole world 
in 1936 and about two-thirds of her 1937 imports. 

Japan’s textile exports traditionally are the most im- 
portant means of financing purchases of capital goods. 
Textile exports depend on raw material imports, notably 
cotton. The Chinese “incident” forced curtailment of 
imports and sacrifice of the cotton textile industry and its 
exports (with export revenues). This forced large-scale 
shipment of gold—$250,000,000 to the United States in 
1937 and some $25,000,000 this year, with more prom- 
ised. This gold paid for war materials, not cotton. In 
spite of heroic effort Japan ended 1937 with the enormous 
trade deficit of 636,000,000 yen. Cutting cotton imports 
to reduce the deficit left her without sufficient to fill ex- 
port orders previously taken and she had to make un- 
precedented purchases of finished cotton goods in the 
United States. Resuming cotton purchases, she had to 
resume gold shipment. Japanese purchases here “were 
sufficient in 1937 to provide our steel and oil industries 
with one week’s work apiece, no more.” And “the long- 
term program of armament expansion growing out of the 
war in China which they are making possible has ominous 
political implications for the United States.” 
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